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N. —E. FARMER. 


EXPERIENCE IN SWAMPS—GRAVEL ON 
POROUS SURFACES—LARGE CROPS— 
VALUABLE LANDS. 

To the Editor of the Mass. Plowman: 

Sir—In your paper of Dec. 17th, in some re- 
marks in reference to improvements on my grass 
lands, you labored under a mistake in saying that 
Thad “kept out the sea and cut English hay on 
old marsh bottom.” My reclaimed lands are some 
of them situated so that they are occasionally flow- 
ed by tide water, yet on account of the distance to 
the mouth of the river, the water is not so salt as 


to injure the English grass; and the location of 


one piece of this land, which was reclaimed and 
seeded down to grass last spring, doubtless led you 
into the error, 

At your request “that I would give some ac- 
count of my farming,” | herewith forward you some 
observations on bogs and swamps, the results, in 
part, of what little experience | have had in re- 
claiming such lands. 

A swamp I hold to be worth draining, though 
the pan or subsoil be nothing better than gravel or 
sand, provided there are 12 inches of black mould. 
And with a good mould of only 6 inches to a clay- 
ey pan, lam contident a swamp properly back- 
furrowed into beds, will well pay the expense ; for 
clay mixed with mould by frequent plowings, 
forms a good soil, retentive of manures. A bog or 
shaking ground is always worth draining provided 
the expense of an outlet is not too great, for its 
very nature implies the existence of a fine-black- 
ish mud of considerable depth, almost or qnite in- 
exhaustible as evil. Were I about to reclaim 
another swamp [ should dig my main ditches with- 
out regard to straightness through the lowest pla- 
ces, taking the pan and not the surface as my 
guide, and carry my ditch at the outlet to such a 
depth as would harden the surface so much when 
settled, ae to admit of its bearing a voke of oxen; 
and I should by all means dig these ditches one 
year at least befure I commenced digging my late- 
ral ones, thus giving the land time to settle and 
drain. 

Some writers say that the drain at the outlet 
should be sufficiently deep to ‘‘carry off the water 
from the bottom of a marsh. or shaking meadow.” 
But, Mr Editor, if f had followed Mr Dickson and 
others in this respect, with a bog of 7 feet deep, I 
have no doubt my land would have been much two 
dry, and it is my opinion that no specific rules can 
be given. The differences of situation and soil, 
the number of springs and brooks, and their rela- 
tive position, the existence of shaking grounds, the 
unevenness at the surface, and of the hardened sub- 
soil below, are all matters which demand corres- 
pondent differences of management. Yet while 
for good reasons we do not choose to follow a wri 
ter in every thing, we should, for equally good rea- 
sons, reap al] the advantages we can, not only 
from our own experience but from the experience 
of others. Be cautions, but yet disposed to learn. 





After digging my main ditches, &c. the second 
year, I should construct my lateral or cross ditches 
as nearly at right angles with my main ditches as 
the circumstances of the case would admit. 
plowed my lowlands into form by commencing in 
the centre of what I designed as a bed, and back- 


. ' . | 
furrowing unti! | have obtained what I considered 


the proper depth for the ditches on the outsides, 

: : . ‘ . } . 
placing these ditches from 8 to 30 feet asunder, as 
the degree of wetness seemed to require. I have 


made it a rule never to use the shovel in opening | 
ditches, nor even the scraper, (which in some situa- 


tions is a much better instrument,) where the ditch- 
es could be formed by ridge-plowings; for no in- 
strument removes earth so fast as the plow, to say 
nothing of the benefits derived by the soil and in 
getting the land into proper shape. 

lL have usually planted my swamp lands with po- 


I have | 


| As the season advanced, the growth of grass 
spread and took possession of considerable part of 
the ground, and to my surprise, gave me, as nearly 
as we could judge, at the first mowing, about § 1-2 
tons of merchantable English hay, and as the sward 
| was but thinly covered with grass, I concluded to 
mow such parts only a second time as were very 
'stout, and I cut about J 1-2 ton, thus making about 
|7 tons of merchantable hay on about two acres of 
swamp land under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, 

It does appear clearly certain that these soils 
will not’only pay their way, but may be made in 
| Various ways the source of enriching other parts of 
jour farms ; yet how few of our swamp owners can 
| be induced to consult their own interests in the 
| best way, and draw from these neglected and un- 
jsightly, though prolific depositories of vegetable 


tatoes and corn, giving the corn the drier parts of | life, an amount of food equal to the support of a 


the soil and using about one-half a slovelfull of 


compost manure to the hill, finding it necessary 
to use no more manure on such lands, after they 
were sufficiently dry by draining. than was required 
to give the crop astart. And I have never known 
any crop on such a soil to suffer for lack of suste- 
nance after June 20th. I have received in my 
crops of grain and vegetables ample remuneration 
fur the labor bestowed after the soil was once sub- 
dued; yet [ think it a better way to keep such 
lands to grass, by giving them a very moderate top- 
dressing with some good compost manure, once in 
a yearor two, and never allowing cattle to rove 
over such soils ; for if the centres of the beds are 
sufficiently dry to support their tread, they will 
most certainly spoil the ditches and their edges by 
“poaching” them, as we farmers understand this 
term; thus obstructing the course of the water and 
rendering the surface uneven. 

I have used a {covering of gravel or sand on 
some parts of my lowlands, but do not consider it 
so good nor so cheap a manner of reclaiming a 
fine biack mould swamp, as the above described 
method; but should much prefer it on a porous 
surface. Indeed I once tried to reclaim a small 
piece of such soil by draining and ridge-plowing, 
and could not succeed in making any thing grow, 
although there was moisture very near the surface, 
until I put on three inches of gravel. 

In the years of 1820, 21, and °22, my father re- 
claimed 1 acre and 34 rods of swamp land, from 
which he obtained 5 tons and 581 lbs. of good Eng- 
lish hay, in two crops, which is after the rate of 
4 tons and 721 lbs. per acre. Last season I seed- 
ed down this same swamp, together with about 3-4 
of an acre in the same piece which was suffered to 


remain unsubdued by my father in 1820, but on ac- | 


count of the severe drought of 1841, my grass 
seed, though at first abundant, seemingly nearly 
all died. Inthe spring of this year, vegetation in 
general was very backward, and the grass in this 
swamp appeared most unpromising ; indeed I seri- 
ously thought of again seeding it down to grass ; 
but having another piece of swamp under cultiva- 
tion, I concluded to be patient and see what would 
come of it. 


| population much greater than now exists in any of 
, our towns, 
Yours, with respect, 
CHARLES W. MACOMBER. 
East Marshfield, Dec. 24. 





Galvanic Plant and Tree Protectors.—For the 
| benefit of our fruit-cultivating subscribers, we copy 
|from an exchange paper the following account of 
|} what. seems a simple and effectual preventive 
| against the ravages of the insect tribe: 


“Galvanic Plant Protectors have been devised in 
| England, to protect delicate garden flowers, &c. 
‘from slugs, caterpillars, &c. A conical zine ring, 
| four inches high, is flanked off a quarter of an inch 
}at the top, and cut into several vandyked points ; 
'a ring of copper is fitted immediately under. The 
| lower end is pressed into the ground. The insect, 
lon coming in contact with the copper, receives a 
shock that throws him off. There is always mois- 
| ture enough present to keep the battery in action; 
| the copper ring being within an inch and a half of 
the ground. It has the appearance of a flower-pot 
inverted over the plant.”"—M. ¥. paper. 


| 





| Low Prices.—Among other accounts of the aw- 
‘ful distress that prevails in Ohio, a Dayton paper 
| states that at a constable’s sale held at that place 
j recently, good hay brought but one dollur per ton, 
}and excellent cows went for three dollars each, that 
being all that could be procured. The same pa- 
per adds that there is scarcely any money left in 
circulation in the State, except a mere trifle of 
good bank paper and specie, and that all prices are 
|depressed accordingly. 

The Rochester Democrat, of last week, says thet 
good beef was selling in that city every day at one 
dollar per hundred. 


| Trees.—By felling the trees that cover the tops 
/and sides of mountains, (says Humboldt,) men in 
every climate prepare at once two calamities for 
future generations—want of fuel and scarcity of 


| water. 


| 
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JAN. 11, 1843. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ARE FARMERS LOSING THEIR CHARAC.- 
TER FOR HONESTY ? 


| &c. &c.—practices like these, which can by no | On the last plowing of the land in the end of 
;means be reconciled with correct principles of May, 1842, six loads of green manure from the 
Christian duty, or even with any sound principles of , barn-yard, were spread over the ground where the 
permanently good worldly policy, have been gain- | largest quantity of carrots grew, and two Joads of 


ing currency. Men injure themselves—most seri- | 
have in past times, been noted for their integrity. ously injure themselves, when they let go their | 
It may be the character they still deserve, as a body. , hold upon strict honesty and perfectly Jar dealing. 
But, from my own observations of a portion of them, It is true, that honesty—sterling honesty—* is the | 
during the past year, I have been Jed to doubt the | best policy” —best, in the long ran, for one’s tem- 
existence of this principle as a characteristic. Or, | poral interests, and best, both momentarily and for- | 
to say the least, I fear that farmers, as a class, are over, far as the moral and all the higher inte- 
rapidly losing their claim to the highest rank of | rests of man are concerned. 
honesty! Perhaps this backward movement is; Whence the growing laxity that reasonably ex- 
confined to asection. J know not how extensive , cites alarm ? The spirit of wild speculation has 
it may be. Inthis part of the State, (considered | hurled thousands into the midst of temptations to | 
one of its best agricultural districts,) there is cer-| dishonesty, which they had not moral power to| 
tainly a great want of adhesion to the truth, in the | Withstand, The fluctuations in laws relating to 
dealings of man with man. One must witness | debtors and creditors, mars the sanctity of obliga- 
daily, acts of meanness and deception among | t108S. The facility with which the dishonest are 
neighbors, formerly expected only in companies of | allowed to continue or to resume business, removes 
jockies and tavern-loungers. ,one powerful check which a virtuous community 
It seems to be, almost a principle with some ought everto keep in use, But we think there 
farmers, that a man is not capable of doing well in | are signs of brighter days, The laws which take 
business, till he can adroitly cheat, in weight, mea- | *W4y the power of the creditor over the debtor, 
sure or quality. If a man succeeds in selling a) will cause honesty to be more regarded than it has 
worthless cow for a good breeder, he is immediately ; been. He who has been unfaithful to Ins obliga- 
marked as a candidate for prosperity. This same | tions will not be trusted, as soon as the law shall 
spirit bids fair to be the rule of action with the ris- | Cease to give the creditor a hold upon him. Honesty 
ing generation. Nothing raises a boy so high in —sirict honesty—will, from the force of our pre- 


Mr Pornsam—The farmers of Massachusetts 





| June, with the hoe, 





the estimation of too many more advanced, as ‘+a@| Sent circumstances, be a man’s best capital, as 
good trade”—that is, a dishonest one. soon as business shall again revive. Those who 
I would not represent the morals in my own| Come out of the present trying times with charac- 
neighborhood as worse than in other parts of the | ter of honesty untarnished, will, in 0 fow years, 
State. But, in truth, 1 more than suspect that in | find their honesty rewarded. We care little how 
not a few neighborhoods, the same evil is increas. |°™*!! the creditor's power tu force payment shall 
ing. The old and veritable adage, “Honesty is be made, Let the law be made permanent, and 
the best policy,” is fast getting into disrepute. i then if fc give the creditor little power, the honest | 
iesiemmtanieen, site: Mies Anuleniiatel aed ee truly honest—will get the business. rn 
eaten P ’ on ’ : = |esty or cash must then be used by every one who | 

so many of the New England farmers, you would | 

be doing a good work by occasionally stirring them 


| hopes to be able to do business to advantage for | 
— é jany length of time. We anticipate good from the 

up to regain their former standard of inteyrity—if Sera: ian 

they are losing ; and if my suspicions are ground- | 


| past and existing evils. If we prophecy correctly, 
' . | then honesty will indeed soon prove to be * the best 
less concerning the body, doubtless you could suit} policy.”—Ep. N. E. F 
the garment to some. B. | p westna nna 


| 
| 


{>We are sorry to be obliged to coincide with, WORCESTER 
our correspondent “ B.” in his views. He does | 
not mean, we presume, to say, that farmers are | To the Hon. John W. 
more dishonest than men of other pursuits; buton-| on Rout Crops: 
ly that they are yielding up, as well as others,| ‘The subscriber respectfully represents, that he| 
strict integrity and truly honorable dealing. We claims one of the premiums offered by the Society, | 
are not willing to believe that the world is grow- | for having raised the greatest quantity of root crops | 
ing worse, when viewed in relation to all its acts. | on one-quarter of an acre of Jand. 
The vices of intemperance and profanity are less; He submits the following statements in relation | 
frequently met with than they were twenty years to those particulars which are required to be fur-| 
ago. Other particulars might perhaps be specified | nished according to the printed proposals of the 
in which our eommunity seems to be improving. | Society. 
There are still in the moral horizon bright spots— | 














COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Lincoln, Chairman of the Judges 





| 


the same manure over the adjoining land, 

The whole ground was prepared for sowing by 
being plowed once in the early part of May, 1842 ; 
then the manure was spread over it by the fork, and 
turned in with the plow in the end of the same 
month. It was then leveled with the cultivator, 
drawn by a single horse. On the ground thus 
prepared, the seeds were sown by the machine 
used by Mr Darius Rice, of Worcester. They 
were planted on the last week of May, in rows 14 
inches apart. 

The carrots were weeded sbout the middle of 
They were again hoed about 
the middle of July: the ground was then very free 
from weeds, and little cultivation was required to 
nourish the growing crop. 

In harvesting, the plow was passed near to the 
rows of the carrots, turning the furrows away from 
the roots, so as to leave them exposed; they were 
then dug up with the fork, and then removed to the 
cellar to feed the cows of the dairy. The tops of 
the carrots were cut off and fed out to the cattle of 
the farm, as they were occasionally wanted. 

Half a pound of seed, of the Yellow Carrot, was 
procured from Mr Darius Rice, of Worcester, at 
the price of 81 per pound; the half ponnd was 
used over the land on which the carrots were 
grown. 

The amount of produce was at the rate of about 
six hundred bushels, of 50 pounds each, to the acre 
—as ascertained by the actual admeasurement of 
the load which was weighed after the whole was 
gathered. . 

The expenses of seed, manure, labor and culti- 
vation, may be estimated as follows, for 1-4 of an 
acre : 





Carrot seed, 1-2 !b., $0 50 
Sowing with machine, 15 
Weeding and hoeing, 5 days’ work, 6 25 
Harvesting, nearly 5 days, 6 00 
Manure, 6 loads, estimated, 8 00 
$22 25 


The value of the products on one quarter of an 
acre may be estimated as follows: 

143 bushels at the market price, it is supposed 
would have sold at the rate of $J0 perton; as the 
quantity a little exceeds 8(08 |bs., estimating the 
bushel at 56 Ibs., they would at this rate have been 
worth $40 04. 

The carrots, however, were not, in fact, sold; 
but were kept to be fed out to the stock, A great 
quantity of excellent fodder was obtained from the 


The land on which the subscriber’s crop of Car- | tops, which were readily consumed by the cattle of 


there are some which seem to be brightening. rots was grown, had been cultivated as part of a the farm. 


Others, however, are dark, and a few are growing | garden for many years. In 1841 it was in good 
blacker. Faithfulness—true fidelity—in money condition for the production of vegetables, 
matters, has been growing less and Jess in our | 


' 
| 
| 
' 
| 


The subscriber wishes to state that he has en- 
deavored to obtain the Jargest crop on the smallest 


In 1841 it was plowed in the early part of the! space of land, with the least expenditure, in ma- 











community. Dishonesty has been gaining ground. | month of May, and again plowed in the end of that) nure, labor, or cultivation, which could with reason- 
Breaches of trust, frauds, indifference to the dis-) month. | able economy, be accomplished. The certificate 
charge of pecuniary obligations, dishonesty, have! Four loads of hog manure were spread over the | of Frederick W. Paine as to the extent of land, is 
shown themselves with startling frequency for the | largest part of the ground, hereafter described, and! filed before the committee. Before theim are all 
last few years in all parts of our land. So exten-| one load of the same manure over the adjoining | the proofs, as to the products yielded by the land, 
sive and common have been the delinquencies of | part. | which seem to be required by the Rules of the So- 
this kind, that it has become less disgraceful to} [In 1841, carrots were produced on the land city. 

act the rogue than it once was. This is much to| where the roots were raised. ‘The amount of the| It should be stated that the crop of carrots, for 
be regretted. Practices of fraud in measuring, in| crop was then about 191 bushels. | which he claims a premium, were on two different 
deceiving in regard to the quality of goods, in mak- | ‘The condition of the land in the spring of 1842) spots of ground. The largest plot was 89 feet 


ing promises with no intention of fulfilling them, | was good, having been long tilled and well dressed. | wide and 119 feet long—-on the north side there 
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was a pathway, which had been used as an alley 
fora garden, during many years. North of this 
ground was a similar extent of soil, separated only 
by a gravel walk and some rows of cabbages, from 
the large square where the carrots, for which the 
premium is claimed, were raised. This was con- 
sidered by the owner, and believed by the subseri- 
ber, to be part of the same lot. It was 61 feet) 
long and 44 feet wide, and was regarded by the | 
proprietor as being portion of a large tract of many 
acres, 

All the evidence required by the Society is an- | 
nexed to this statement. TAFT FOSTER. 

Worcester, Dec. 2, 1842. 


Wesrporo’, Nov. 28, 1842. 
’ ’ 


To the Judges on Root Crops of the Worcester Agricultu- | 

cal Society : 

Gentlemen—My land fur Beets decreased under | 
the scrutiny of the surveyor, and was not sufficient 
for your notice: that for Carrots was otherwise. 
The crop of the same ground in 1841 was carrots, | 
in connection with ground adjoining. ‘The quanti- | 
ty of manure in 1641, J am not able to state with | 
precision, but it did not exceed 25 loads (of 30) 
bushels) to the acre—the quality of two parts mea- | 
dow mud, and one part long manure. In the fall | 
of the same year, was plowed in 7 loads on about | 
one-third of the piece. In the spring of the year, 
1842, eleven loads were added of compost, as | 
above, with the addition of cracked bone—one load | 
of which proved by experiment on corn, to be equal | 
to three loads without the bone, and it is estimated | 
to cost as much, save the carting. 


‘turned under with the plow, 


| the premium of the Worcester Agricultural Socie.- 


ity were grown, contains by measurement 42 rods, 
It was part of an old pasture, broken up in 1840, 
‘and sowed with buckwheat, without manure. It 
|was again plowed in the spring of 1841, sowed 
with oats, and produced an average crop. After 
harvesting, the stubble was immediately plowed 
under, and again in the fall a thick after- growth 
from the grain which had fallen in harvesting, was 
No menure was used 
during the season. In the spring of 1842, about 
12 common cartloads of green barn yard manure 
was spread evenly upon the lot and plowed in, 
The land was again plowed abvut the last of June 
and harrowed. ‘The drills for the seed were then 
made by drawing a chain upon the ground, about 
three feet apart. Four ounces of seed purchased 
at the seed-store, were then scattered thinly along 
the drills by hand, and slightly covered with earth, 


the back of a common rake being used for the pur- | 


pose. ‘T'he seed was sown about the first of July, 


and in a few days came up well. As soon as the 


plants had formed two or three rough leaves, they | 
were thinned out by hand, leaving them at distan-| 


ces varying from 6 to 12 inches apart. A few 


weeds only appeared, and the ground continuing 


mellow, a sing!e hoeing only was deemed necessa- 
ry. The cultivator was afterwards, about the 10th 
of August, passed through the rows. No further 
care nor labor was bestowed upon them until the 
second week in November, when the crop was har- 
vested. ‘The produce by actual measurement was 
seven thousand fifly five pounds—or, allowing fifty- 
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Consumption and its Victims.—It is estimated 
that 55,000 persons perish annually in Great Bri- 
tain from this disease, It is said also to be on the 
increase, especially among the middle and higher 
classes of society. ‘he number of victims to this 
disease in the United States must be immense ; 
and no wonder, when we consider the extent to 
which the use of corsets is carried, to say nothing 
of thin shoes and light dresses. A table carefully 
prepared, showing the number of victims who per- 
ish annually at the shrine of fashion, would exhibit 

'a most melancholy evidence of the results of hu- 

man folly and crime. Intemperance doubtless has 

its thousands of victims annually ; and yet many of 
those who rail most violently at the improper use 
of ardent spirits, are quite as regardless of life and 
health in the manner in which they distort their 
frames, and thus excite disease and death. On 

‘looking over the bills of mortality which are pub- 

lished from week to week, we find that while mania 

a potu carries off its one, two, or three victims from 
Monday to Monday, in a city like ours, from ten to 

thirty are chronicled as the victims of consumption, 

The curse of intemperance has indeed been a 
prevailing evil of the land; but, thanks to the be- 
nign and persuasive influence of philanthropy, it is 
rapidly disappearing. ‘Phere are other evils and 
infirmities which scarcely require less attention. 

They are more dangerous because sanctioned by 
taste and fashion, and not deemed inconsistent with 

|good morals. Chapter after chapter is written, 

death after death is recorded, and yet our fashiona- 
| ble promenades are as thronged as ever with the 


} 


' six pounds to the bushel, ane hundred and twenty-| pale and emaciated, the corscted and thinly clad, 


Meadow mud estimated at 25 cts.; long manure | sir bushels of ruta baga, free from dirt and without | who may thus be said to woo consumption and to 


at $1; working over, carting and spreading, at 25) 
cts.— making the cost 75 cts. per load. 

A bout one-half was plowed with a subsoil plow, 
the remainder with a common plow. It was har- 
rowed, bushed, and leveled in places with a_ hoe. 
Sowed May 25th, with Willis’s seed-sower, the | 
rows 24 inches apart. The whole care, until har-| 
vesting, including sowing, was let out by contract. | 
They were dug with a shovel, and topped with a! 
knife. ‘The expense was as follows: 

40 loads manure at 75 cts. $30 007 

Deduct carting, &c. on bone 
compost, 22 loads, 

Plowing, 


| 
| 


550 $24 50 


é 
Harrowing, bushing, and leveling, 1 12} 
Sowing, weeding, and care to harvesting, 23 00) 
Harvesting and putting in cellar, 18 75) 
Seed, 1 1-4 |b. 0 ad 
‘ 





$76 18! 
The value of manure for next crop, perhaps may 
be considered equal to interest on the value of the| 
land. 
Ground, one acre and three rods; product, 602 | 
bushels, as per enclosed certificates, | 
In past years { have sowed 15 and 18 inches| 
apart, and have observed that the tops have remain- 
ed green longer when 24 inches, but am not fully 
satisfied as to the effect on the roots. If the rows 
are 24 inches, can use the cultivator or harrow with 
a horse. 


Very respectfully, 
GEO. DENNY. 





*Calling 11 loads 33. 


To the Committee on Reot Crops,of the Worcester Agri- 
cultural Society : 


The land upon which the ruta baga offered for 





tops. 
The crop, under ordinary circumstances, would 


‘not be thought remarkable; but considering the | 
| lateness of the season when the seed was sown, | 


and the amount of labor bestowed, it will probably 
prove more profitable than many larger crops. 


The cost of cultivation I estimate as follows: 





Plowing and harrowing twice, $1 

Seed, 

Sowing, weeding and cultivating ] day, 1 00 

Harvesting, 2 days, 2 00 

Manure $12 1-3 to this crop, 4 00 

Spreading and carting saine, 1 00 
¢$9 75 


The value of the crop would be differently esti- 
mated from 12 1-2 to 25 cts. a bushel. 
At 12 1-2 cts. the value of the crop would 
be $15 75 
At 18 cts, 22 68 


50 | article tried. 


court death.—Philad. Inquirer. 





1 Challenge to Farmers. —Mr Ambrose T. Gray, 
\of the town of Pine Plains, butchered a cow that 
_ had been grass fed, from which he took one hun- 
| dred and eighty pounds of rough tallow, which 
| yielded one hundred and sixty pounds of the same 
Of the beef all can readily judge 


25 | from such premises. 


| Last spring, the same gentleman sheared a Me- 
'rino buck, of his own rearing, whose fleéce weighed 
‘ten pounds—also, a full blood Saxon lamb, one 
| year old, whose fleece weighed five pounds. The 
| wool of the latter fleece, he assures us, was, if not 
| the finest, certainly of as fine quality for the weight, 
| as any raised in the United States, 

| We must therefore put down Pine Plains against 
| the Union, If any farmers, in any other place, 
iknow of any thing that can go ahead of her, let 
‘them speak out, or otherwise yield the palm, and 


Leaving for the net profit on 1-4 of an acre of | try to beat her hereafter.— Poughkeepsie Eagle, 


land upon the least valuation, $6 or S24 per acre, 
and upon a higher and more correct estimate $12 
93 as the profit of 1-4 of an acre, or $50 92 0n an 


acre. D. WALDO LINCOLN. 


The Youthful Mind.—A straw will make an im- 
pression on the new-fallen snow ; but let that snow 
remain but a short time, and a horse’s hoof can 
hardly penetrate it. So it is with the youthful 
mind. <A trifling word may make an impression on 
it; but aftera few years, the most powerful ap- 
peals may cease to influence it. 
who have the training of the infant mind, andleave 
snch impressions thereon as wil] operate to keep 
it pure amid the follies and temptations of the 
world,— Selected. 


Think of this, ye | 


« Jt is vulgar..—The following is extracted from 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott : 
| “Lest I should forget it, | put down here a re- 
'buke which late in life Sir Walter gave in my hear- 
ing to his daughter Anne. She happened to say of 
something, I forget what, that she could not abide 
it—it was vulgar. ‘My love,’ said her father, * you 
speak like a very young Jady. Do you know, after 
all, the meaning of this word vulgar? ’T is only 
common ;—nothing that is common, except wicked. 
ness, can deserve to be spoken of in a tone of con- 
‘tempt; and when you have lived to my years, you 
will be disposed to agree with me in thanking God 
‘that nothing really worth having or caring about in 
\this world, is uncommon,’ ” 
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SCOTCH EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING CAT- you to weigh well every consideration before | one person upon the boiling mucilage, while anoth- 


TLE. 

There are many useful facts detailed in the sub- 
joined experiments, which we extract from the 
“ Book of the Farm,” by Henry Stephens, Scotland : 

Mr Brodie, Abbey Mains, East Lothian, made an 
experiment on feeding cattle, from October 1836, 
to June 1837, on different kinds of food. There 
were four lote of cattle, consisting of five each. 
The first lot was fed on turnips and straw, which, 
being the usual treatment, formed the standard of 
comparison. ‘The second lot had half the weight 
of turnips and 30 lb. of oil-cake a day. A third 
lot was fed on the last quantity of turnips and 
bean-meal and bruised oats. And the fourth had 
distillery grains and ground beans. The value of 
the cattle when put up to feed, was £11 apiece, 
and they were of the Aberdeenshire polled breed. 
This is a summary of the cost of feeding : 

Lot 1. White turnips at 8s. 4d., Swedes 
at 12s. Gd. per ton, cost £53 9 10 

Average cost of euch beast perweek, 0 6 3 

Lot 2. ‘Turnips as above, oil-cake, £7 15s, 
per ton, cost 4816 0 

Average cost of each beast per week. 0 5 9 

Lot 3. ‘Turnips as above; hean-meal, 5s. ; 


bruised oats, 3s. Gd. per bush. cost 58 8 1 

Average cost of each beast per week, 0 6 8 
Lot 4. Turnips and bean-meal as above ; 
draff, 4s, 6d, per quarter ; dreg, 2s. Gd. 

per puncheon—cost : 63 3 2 

Average cost of each beast perweek, 0 7 2 

The ultimate results are as follows : 
Live weight. Beef. Tallow. Hide. 


Lots. St. St. lb. St. lo. St. lb. 


j. 536 283 3 36 10 27 13 
2. 552 205 10 41 6 29 «6 
3. 517 280 7 37. 2 26 13 
4. 545 280 0 36 11 25 7 


“Upon the whole,” concludes Mr Brodie, “ it is 
evident, by these experiments, that feeding with 
turnips as an auxiliary has been the most advanta- 
geous mode of using turnips, as, by the above 
statement it is apparent that if the cattle of the first 
lot had only been allowed half the quantity of tur- 
nips which they consumed, and had got oil cake in 
lieu of the other half, as was given to the second 
lot, the expense of their keep would have been 
lessened £4 13s., and from superior quality of beef, 
their value would have been increased £10, making 
together £14 13s.” 

Three remarks occur to me to make on the pro- 
gress of this experiment: the first is, if the cattle 
had been sold on the 7th April, 1837, when they 
were adjudged by competent farmers, they would 
not have repaid the feeder his expenses, as the 
prime cost of lot first, with the cost of feeding to 
that time, amounted to £95 1 8, and they were only 
valued at £82; lot second cost £90 12s., and they 
were valued at £88 10s.; Jot third cost £93 4s., 
and were valued at £77; and lot fourth cost £97 
4s. 5d.; and their value was only £81 10s. And 
this is almost always the result of feeding cattle, 
because ripeness only exhibits itself towards the end 
of the feeding season, and it is only after that state 
of condition is indicated, that the quality of the 
meat improves so rapidly as to enhance its value 
so ng to leave a profit. As with sheep so with cat- 
tle ; with good beasts the inside is first filled up 
before the outside indicates fineness. Another re- 
mark is, that this result should be a useful hint to 


: 


| 
| 
| 


' 


disposing of your fattening beasts in the mid- 
dle of the feeding season. The Jast remark I have | 
to make is, that the cattle of Jot first, continuing to 
receive the same sorts of food they had always | 
been accustomed to, throve more rapidly at first | 
than the beasts in the other lots, but afterwards | 
lost their advantage; thereby corroborating the. 
usual experience of stock not gaining condition | 
immediately on a change of food, even of a better | 
kind, such as from turnips to grass. 
Mr Moubray, of Cambus, in Clackmannanshire, | 
made experiments in the winter of 1839--40, on | 
feeding cattle with other than the ordinary pro- | 
duce of the farm, but as the cattle were not all sold 
at the same time, [ need not relate the details; and | 
I mention the experiments for the sake of some of | 
the conclusions that may be deduced from them. 


and hay as cheaply as on turnips and straw, for 
this reason; that when straw is given as fodder, 
more turnips are consumed, and, therefore, when 
turnips are scarce, hay may be used with advan- 
tage. It also appears that cattle may be fed cheap- 
er on distillery refuse of draff and dreg, than on 


It would appear that cattle may be fed on turnips 
} 





turnips and straw, but then the food obtained from 
the distillery requires more time to bring cattle to 
the same condition. 

Linseed oil has been successfully employed to | 
feed cattle by Mr Curtis, of West Rudham, in Nor- | 
folk. The mode of using the oil is this: First as- 
certain how much cut straw the oxen intended to 
be fed, will consume a week, then sprinkle the oil, 
layer upon layer, on the cut straw, at the rate of J 
gallon per week per ox. The mixture, on being 
turned over frequently, is kept two days before be- 
ing used, when a slight fermentation takes place, 
and then the oil will scarcely be discerned, having 
been entirely absorbed by the straw, which should 
of course be the best oat straw, This mixture 
when compared with oil cake, has stood its ground. 
The cost of the oil is not great, its average price 
being about 34s. the cwt. of 12 1-4 gallons, a gal- 
jon of fine oil weighing 9.31b., which makes the 
feeding of an ox cost only 2s. 10d. per week. 

Mr Curtis has fed cattle for upwards of twenty 
years upon what he calls green malt, which con- 
sists of steeping light barley for 48 hours in soft 
water, when the water is let off and the barley is 
thrown into a round heap, ina conical form, till it 
gets warm and begins to sprout freely. It is then 
| spread out and turned repeatedly as it grows, The 
only care required is that the sprout or future 
blade does not get cut off, as the malt will then 
lose much of its nutritious quality. He finds this 
substance, which costs with its labor Is. a stone, 
preferable to oats at 10d. in their natural state. 

A method of feeding cattle has been adopted by 
Mr Warnes, jr., Trimingham, Norfolk, which in a} 
manner combines both the substances used by Mr | 
Curtis, and deserves attention. The substances 
consist of linseed meal and crushed barley. The 
barley may be either used malted, that is, in a state 
of “ green malt,” as designated by Mr Curtis, or 
crushed flat by bruising cylinders. Crushed oats, 
boiled peas, and bean flour, may all be substituted 
for the barley and used with the linseed meal. The 
mode of making this compound is thus recommend- 
ed by Mr Warnes. “ Put 168 lbs. of water into an 
iron cauldron or copper boiler, and a3 soon as it 
boils, not before, stir in 21 lbs. of linseed meal ; 
continue stirring it for 5 minutes; then let 63 Ibs. 
of the crushed barley be sprinkled by the hand of 











er rapidly stirs and crams itin. After the whole 
has been carefully incorporated, which will not 
occupy more than five minutes, cover it closely 
down and throw the furnace door Should 
there be much fire, put it out. The mass will con- 
tinue to simmer, from the heat of the cauldron, till 
the barley has entirely absorbed the tucilage, 
The work is then complete, and the food may be 
used on the following day. When removed into 
tubs, it must be rammed down, to exclude the air 
and to prevent its turning rancid. ‘The consisten- 
cy ouglit to be like that of clay when formed for 
bricks.” 

In regard to the nutritive properties of this coin- 
pound, Mr Warnes testifies thus: “ The last of my 
experimental bullocks for 1841, was dispused of at 
Christmas at 8s. id. per stone. He weighed 60 
stones 5 |b., (of 14 Ibs. to the stone,) and cost £7 
17s. 6d. thirteen months previousiy; so that he 
paid £17 10s, for little more than one year’s keep- 
ing. His common food was turnips or grass; 14 )b. 
a day of barley or peas compound were given him 
for 48 weeks, and an unlimited quantity the last 3 
weeks; when, considering the shortness of that 
time, his progress was perfectly astonishing, not 
only to myself, a constant observer, but to many 
graziers and butchers who bad occasions! opportu- 
nities of examining him.  Altogcther the weight 
of compound consumed did not exceed 2 tons 4 cwt., 
at a cost of only £3 16s. per ton.” 

As to the expediency of cooking food for cattle, 
Mr Warnes goes so far in opinion as to say; that 
“neither oil no linseed should be used in a crude 
state, but formed into mucilage by being boiled in 
water.” But this opinion was evidently given 
when the results obtained by Mr Curtis on feeding 
cattle with linseed oil in a crude state, were un- 
known to him; although he admits “that linseed 
oil will fatten bullocks, experience has placed be- 
yond a doubt. Amongst the fattest beasts ever 
sent to the London market from Norfolk was a lot 
of Scotch heifers, grazed (?) on linseed oil and hay ;” 
yet he adds, “but the quantity given per day, the 
cost per head, or any thing relative to profit or loss, 
I never heard.” I should therefore lke to see a 
comparison instituted between the nutritive proper- 
ties of linseed meal and bruised barley, or peas or 
bean meal, in their ordinary state, and after they 
had been boiled and administered either in a hot 
or cold state, and also between the profits arising 
from both. Until this information is obtained, we 
may rest content with the results obtained by some 
very accurate experiments, conducted by eminent 
farmers, on the same food administered in a warm 
and inacold state,and which go to prove that 
food is unprofitably administered to cattle ina 
cooked state. I shall now lay some statements cor- 
roborative of this conclusion before you. 

The first I shall notice, though not in detail, are 
the experiments of Mr Walker, Ierrygate, East 
Lothian. He selected, in February, 1833, six hei- 
fers, of a cross between country cows and a short- 
horn bull. They had been fed on turnips and were 
advancing in condition. He divided them into two 
lots of 3 heifers each, and put one Jot on raw food 
and the other on steamed, and fed them three times 
a day, at day-break, noon, and an hour before sun- 
set. The food consisted of as many Swedes (tur- 
nips) as they could eat, with 3 Ib. of bruised beans 
and 20 |b, of potatoes, 1-2 stone of siraw and 2 oz. 
of saltto each beast. ‘The three ingredients were 
mixed together in a tub, placed over a boiler of 
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water, and cooked by steaming, and the bruised Live weight of 1 heifer, when put to 

beans were given to the lot on raw food at noon, feed on raw food, 74 st.=42 st. 4 Ib. 

and one-half of the potatoes in the morning and| beef, at 5s. Gd. per st., sinking offal, £11 12 7 
another half in the afternoon. It was soon discov-| Cust of keep 12 weeks 5 days, at 

ered that the Jot on the cooked food consumed 5s. 5d, per week, 3 8104 
more turnips than the other, the consumption being rian 
exactly 37 cwt. 16 Ib., whilst, when eaten raw, it re Potal cost, £15 1 Ss 
was only 25 ewt. 1 qr. 14 Ib., the difference being | Live weight of the same heifer when 

55 Ib. every day, which continued during the pro- | finished feeding on raw food, BY st. 

gress of the experiment for 3 months. | 3 lb.=-50 st. 1 1b., at Gs. Gd. per st., 

{ 





Steers were experimented on as well as heifers,| sinking offal, 165 54 
there being two lots of 2 each. They also got as ee 
many Swe dish turnips as they could eat, but ped Profit on raw food on each heifer, £1 4 O 
30 Jb. of potatoes and 4 1-21b. bruised beans, 2 Live weight of 1 stot when put up to 
of salt, and 1-2 stone of straw each, every day. feed on steamed food, 84 stones = 





The cost of feeding the heifers was as follows | 50 st. 4 !b., at Ss. Gd. per stone, sink - 

2 heifers on steamed food consumed of | ng offal, £13 40 
Swedish turnips, 37 cwt. 16 1b, at 4d. Cost of keep 12 weeks 5 days, at &s. — 
per cwt, £012 43 | Gi d. per week, 5 84 
Potatoes, 3 cwt. 3 qr. at Is. 3d. 04 8 — 
Beans, lt bushel, 03 0 | Total cost, £18 12 4 
Salt, 0 0 03 | Live weight of the same stot after be- 

Coals and extra labor, 0 2 0 ing fed on steamed food, 104 st. 7 |b. 


==96 st. 10 |b., at 6s. Gd. per stone, 


Cost of 3 heifers lL week, (7#.4%d.each,) £1 2 If sinking offal, 18 74 


Profit on each stot on steamed food, £0 3 84 
| Live weight of 1 stot when put on raw 


3 heifers on raw food consumed of Swe- 
dish turnips, 25 ewt. J qr. 14 Ib. at 4d. 








per cwt. . £0 8 Gy food, 90 st.—51 st. G Ib., at 5s. Gd. 
Potatoes, beans, and salt, as above, 0 783 per stone, sinking the offal, £14 2 104 | 
ae 2 P TO eenake & = : 
Cost of 3 heifers 1 week (5s. Sd. each,) £0163 ayes oa,” ae 461 
2 stots on steamed food consumed of Swe- —_—__—_ 
dish turnips, 28 cwt. 2 qr., at 4d. per Total cost, £18 8 11} 
cwt. £0 7 10 | Live weight of the same stot after be- 
Potatoes, 3 cwt. 3 qr., at 1s. 3d. 04 8 ing fed on raw food, 106 st. 7 |b. 58 
Beans, 2 qr. 7 Ib. 03 0 st. 6 Ib., at 6s. Gd. per stone, sinking 
Salt, 0 0 03; © offal, 1819 9} 
Cuals and extra labor, 01 6 —_—_—_ 
——— Profit on each stot on raw food, £01010 
Cont-of 2 stote for 1 week (Gs. 6fd.ench,) £016 04 | The facts brought out in this experiment, are 
2 stots on raw food consumed of Swedish ‘these : It appears that turnips lose weight on being 
turnips, 17 cwt. Qqr., at 4d. perewt. £0 5 10 | steamed. For example, 5 tons 8 cwt. only weigh- 
Potatoes, beans, and salt, as above, 0 7 84) ed 4 tons 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 16 lbs. after being steamed, 





|having lost 1 ton 3 cwt. 12 lbs., or one-fifth of 
Cost of 2 stots for 1 week, (6s. 9}d. each) £0 13 61! weight; and they also Jost one-fifth in bulk, when 
The following table shews the progress of con- pulled fresh in February, but on being pulled in 
dition made by ‘the: hel out stots. The first | April, the loss of weight in steaming decreased to 
column denotes their average live weight at the | 9€-sixth. Potatoes did not lose above 1-50 of 
commencement of feeding ; the second, their ave- | their weight by steaming, and none of their bulk, 
rage live weight at the end of feeding ; the third, The heifers on steamed ‘food not only consumed a 
their increase of live weight in 3 months : greater weight of fresh turnips, in the ratio of 37 
St. St. Ib. se. y.|' 25, but after allowing for the loss of steaming, 


Heifers on steamed food, 74 90 0 16 | they consumed more of the steamed turnips. All! 
Heifers on raw food, 74 a9 3 15 | the cattle, both on the steamed and raw food, relish- 
Stots on steamed food, 84 103 4 19 Q|ed salt ; so much so, that when it was withheld, 
Stots on raw food, 90 106 5 15. 0) they would not eat their food with the avidity they 


: | did when it was returned to them. 
The comparative profits on cooked and raw food am aE geese ote Com 
| Steamed food should always be, given in a fresh 


stand thus: ?; + ‘ 
‘ : - | state—that is, new made; for if old, it becomes 
Live weight of heifers when put to feed 


|sour, when cattle will scarcely touch it, and the 
on steamed food, 74 st.=42 st. 4 Ib. : 


Adee eal we a |sourer it is, they dislike it the more. “In short,” | 
see at Ss. 6d. per st., sinking offal, £11 12 7 | says Mr Walker, “the quantity they would con- 
Cost of keep 12 weeks 5 days, at 7s. 


41.24 hon |sume might have been made to agree to the fresh 

are x alice. |or sour state of the food when presented to them. 
‘We are quite aware that, to have done a large 
| quantity at one steaming, would have lessened the 
a of coal and labor, and also, by getting 
sour before being used, saved a great quantity of 
90 st.=50 st. 9 1b., at Gs. Gd. per st., | food ; but we are equally well aware that, by so 
sinking offal, 16 9 14 | doing, we never could have fattened our cattle on 
Loss on steained food on each heifer, £0 2 5} | steamed food.” 


419 0 

Total cost, £16 11 7 
Live weight of the same heifers when 
finished feeding on steamed food, 


| An inspection of the above table will show, that 


both heifers and stots increased more in live weight 
on steamed than on raw food; the larger profit de- 
, rived from the raw food arising solely from the ex- 
tra expense incurred in cooking the food. It ap- 
pears, however, that a greater increase of tallow is 
derived from raw food. The results appear nearly 
alike with heifers and stots of the same age; but 
if the stots were of a breed possessing less fatten- 
ing properties than cross-bred heifers,—and Mr 
Walker does not mention their breed,—then they 
would seem to acquire greater weight than heifers, 
| which I believe is the usual experience, ‘The con- 
, clusion come to by Me Walker is this: ‘ We have 
|no hesitation in saying that, in every respect, the 
jadvantage is in favor of feeding with raw food 
| But it is worthy of remark, that the difference in 
ithe consumption of food arises on the turnips alone. 
| We would therefore recommend every person wish- 
|ing to feed cattle on steamed food, to use potatoes, 
or any other food that would not lose bulk and 
weight in the steaming process; as there is no 
| question but, in doing so, they would be brought 
| much nearer to each other in the article of expense 
lof keep. * * Upon the whole, we freely give 
! it as our opinion, that steaming food for cattle will 
} 


never be attended with®ny beneficial results un- 
der any circumstances, because it requires a more 
| watchful and vigilant superintendence during the 
| whole process, than can ever be delegated to the 
| common run of servants, to bring the cattle on 
steamed food even on a footing of equality, far less 
a superiority, to those fed on raw food.” 

Similar results, as to profit, were obtained by 
the experiments of Mr Howden, Lawhead, East 
Lothian. ‘To me,” he says, ‘it has been most 
decidedly shewn, that preparing food in this way 
[by steaming] is any thing but profitable.” It ap- 
pears by Mr Howden’s experiments, that raw pota- 
toes and water will make cattle fat—a point which 
has been questioned by some of our best farmers. 

Mr Boswell, of Kingcaussie, in Kincardinshire, 
comes to the same conclusion in regard to the un- 
profitableness of feeding cattle on cooked food. 
He says: ‘It appears it is not worth the trouble 
and expense of preparation, to feed cattle on boiled 
or steamed food.” His experiments were made on 
10 dun Aberdeenshire horned cattle, very like one 
another, and their food consisted of turnips and po- 
tatoes. Five were put on raw food and five on 
cooked. When slaughtered, the butcher consider- 
ed both lots to be “ perfectly alike” in beef and tal- 
low. Those fed on raw food cost £32 23, Id.; and 
those on cooked, £34 5s. 10d.; leaving a balance 
of expense of £2 3s, Od. in favor of the former. 





“A Man’s a Man For a’ tHat.”—Robert 
Burns paid little respect to the artificial distinctions 
of society. On his way to Leith one morning, he 
met a country farmer; he shook him earnestly by 
\the hand, and stopped to converse. A young Ed- 
'inburg blood passing by at the time, reproved the 

poet for this defect of taste. “Why, you funtas- 

| tic gomeri !” said Burns, ‘it was not the great coat, 
the scone bonnet, and the saundaer boot hose [ 
spoke to, but the man that was in them; and the 
man, sir, for true worth, would weigh down you 
and me, and ten more such, any day.” 





They have an importation of Kast India chick. 
ens at New Orleans, which stand three feet high, 
with feet nearly as large as a boy’s hand. 
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BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 
The times wre hard; business is dull. 
prospect of better days? 








Is there any | 
We would gladly say, yes, | 
were we able to do so in good faith. Better business 

times than exist just now, we do hupe for and expect. | 
But such brisk times as we had a few years ago, give no 
signs of their coming—they cast no “ shadows before.” 
Now, many and many are failing ; loss after loss comes 
to this man and to that, and the courses of business are 
all interrupted perpetually. ‘The time must come ere 
Jong, when the obligations assumed in the recent years 


| 


of expansion in business and in speculation, will be 
thrown off, either by discharging them in full, or by 
We are fast 
Jearning who can stand the pressure, and who must bow | 
When this shall be fully known—when the 
business men shall know who may be trusted, with some 
degree of safety, then business will brighten up a little. 
The necessities of the country will absolutely require 


calling in the aid of Jaw to wipe thei out. 


before it. 


some more traflic soon than is now carried on. 
But there is nothing in the sfate of the civilized world | 
at large, or in our country in particular, which indicates 
to us any very great change, such as will make business 
very brisk. 
producing nearly or quite enough to supply its own 
wants. 
of the principal productions of agriculture and of 
the mechanic arts. Neither the cultivation of the soil 
nor manufactures seems to promise much profit, unless 
markets shall become better. But better markets can 
hardly be expected, because the producers are scarcely 
lessening, while the consnmers do not increase. 


‘ — 
The world is at peace: every nation is| 


All the countries have at present a large supply 


We have spoken of peace—peace among the nations— | 
as one reason whiy business will not be brisk :—let us 
not be understood to express sorrow for the cause. 





We can name another cause of the present low prices ; 
we mean the Temperance Reformation, 


While ihou- 
sands upon thousands of bushels of grain were every day 
consumed in the distilleries, the effect was to keep up 
the price of grain, and with that the prices of other ag- 
ricultural products, Also, while thousands of men made 
themselves unfit for labor by their intemperance, the 
number of good laborers was less, and wages were high- 
er. The cause of this ehange we sre glad tosee. We 
are no advocates for the re-opening of distilleries, and 
re-hoisting of the flood-gates of intemperance. If the 
good reformation has had some small paralyzing action 
upon the business of the country, notwithstanding this 
effect, we are heartily glad that the reformation has oc- 
curred. But our joy at that need not blind our eyes to 
its consequences. 

The currency of the country is much less abundant 
than it was a few years ago. 
about the questions as to the wisdom or folly of the ex- 
pansion of the currency then, and of the subsequent con- 
traction :—we leave these points to them. | 


Let politicians dispute 





But a contraction has taken place: consequently pri- 
ces have come down. We see no reason to expect that 
the currency will soon be more abundant than now: we 
have therefore no reason to suppo-e that prices general- 
ly will be much higher. Indeed we doubt whether they 
have yet reached their lowest point. 
debt will fare hard; those who have loaned money se- 
curely, will find themselves much enriched by the chang- 
es which bave taken place. In coming out of the pres- 


Those who are in 





sure that has been upon us, the rich will find themselves 
richer and the poor poorer. 


This, however, was not our proposed point. We 
meant to end by asking what inducements farmers have 
to cultivate extensively the coming year. We think 


prices will be so low as not to remunerate one for hired 
labor and for purchasing manure. Those whoare abun- 
dantly able, may consult their pleasure as to what they 
will do—but common farmers, whose whole property is 
the farm, must consult their means—and such we can. 
not advise to incur any considerable expenses next 
spring ;—it will be wisest for them to be themselves, 
with their boys, very industrious—but to avoid hiring 
as far as possible, without letting things run to waste. 

We ore sorry to be obliged to hold the views that we 
do—but we are not able to persuade ourself that any 
brighter ones are correct. 





ON EDITORS AND CROWS. 

Mr Eprror—In your paper of the 2Ist of Dec., there 
was an inquiry respecting your ‘*Crow Experiment.” 
In reading your reply to the inquiry, I thought you man- 
ifested too much of that disposition so common among 


' Our defence of him thus far is hardly such as will ex- 
pose us to the eharge of trying to screen those guilty of 
"enormous crimes, from the punishment they deserve, 
'and which the safety of society requires. Dray do not 
think the black crow so black-hearted as the human 
Do not 
| class us with those ofa sickly, if not of a wicked sym- 
| pathy with the awfully guilty. Remember that the only 
‘crime for which poor crow has been arraigned at our 
| bar heretofore, is that of pilfering corn—as instinet bids 
him do. But now—now the case is altered. Now you, 
'* An Essex Farmer,” accuse him of murder! ‘Vhis is 
a grave charge, and we suppose him gui/ty. What is 
| his plea why sentence of death sheuld not be pronounced 
againsthim? Hear what he says :—'* Haw, haw, haw" 
| —this is his plea; and being translated from crow lan- 
'guage into plain English, it means this:—* He who 
/made me, gave me an eppetite for young robins, and the 
instinet in me which impels me to eat them, is but the 
‘law of Him who made me: in eating them J only obey 
his commands. If the robins, whose instincts tell them 
, to seek the protection of man, and build their nests where 
/I dare not go, disregard those instincts, and hatch their 
| young within my range, then, by our common Maker's 


murderer or mutineer, because he pulls up corn. 


editors of newspnpers of late. I refer to the practice of Jaw, they are my legitimate food. 1 am guilty of the 


defending the guilty from punishment, and of accusing 
all those who inflict that punishment which justice de- 


mands, of being hard-hearted and cruel. Who can read 


what has appeared in some of the papers respecting Colt | 


and Spencer, and not see that they are endeavoring to 
awaken sympathy in behalf of the guilty, instead of hold- 
ing them up as examples to deter others from crime ? 

Mercy to the guilty is often cruelty to the rest of so- 
ciety ;—and your reply to the communication of your 
correspondent, of “ Hull,” shows that there is no char- 
acter so black but what it may find an advocate among 
the editors of newspapers. 

Now it appears to me that your mercy for the crow is 
cruelty to the rest of the feathered tribe. Although by 
feeding him we may protect our cornfields against his 


depredations, yet will he not go directly from the field 
where he has been fed, and murder a whole family of | 


young robins? Did you never, Mr Editor, hear the 
heart-rending cry of the rebin and other birds, as this 
cruel, blood-thirsty monster flew near their nest? Did 
you ever see the King-bird fly around him for hours to 


keep him away from her young? Did you ever think 


that the reason why the rebin builds her nest so near our | 


dwellings was, to be ‘protected from the crow? And 
can we feed and protect him, without betraying that 
confidence which the innocent birds repose in us ? 

You tell usin one paper to “spare the birds,” and 
then in another that you will feed and protect the crow, 
who will destroy the eggs and the young of all he can 
find. 

You may feed and protect the crow and listen to his 
continual and most unmusical ery of haw, haw, haw— 
but you must be careful to keep him on your own pre. 
mises, and not to permit him to prow! about the neigh- 
boriood, killing those useful birds which proteet our 
orchards from insects, and make the air vocal with their 
melodious songs. 

AN ESSEX FARMER. 

(7 Here we have a hard nut to crack. While we 
were concerned with the protection of the cornfield 
alone, we felt that we stood on firm ground. While the 
black crow was charged only with th® crime of pulling 
up corn, we were bold in his defence, as we could show 
that he would save himself the trouble of pulling up 
what had been planted, provided he found enough on 
the surface of the ground to satisfy his wants. If was 
the crime of eating corn for which we begged he might 


hot be destroyed, but left to cat the noxious” worms also. 


_deed—but necessity was laid upon me. J did only my 
| duty ; and black as my outside is, in heart I am muck 
more of a Mackenzie than of a Colt or a Spencer.” 
| Such is the interpretation of his speech. This is his 
| defence. And has he not defended us too? He has 
cracked the nut. 

MR COLMAN’S ADDRUESS. 
Mr Colman, our Jate Agricultural Commissioger, has 
| our thanks for a copy of his Address before the Monroe 
County Agricultural Society, in Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 
126, 1842. 
| The author opens his address by saying that “The 
| improvement of agriculture may be said to comprise two 
objects : first, the improvement of the art of cultivation, 
,and second, the improvement of the condition and char- 
| acter of the cultivators.” To these two points he con- 
| fines his remarks, and in the discussion his pen shows 
its usual spirit and polish. The address is nghly appro- 
priate, and of more than common excellence. 


} 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


| 


Saturday, Dec. 31, 1842. 


From B. V. French, the following Apples—Pennock’s 


| Red Winter, Baldwin, Bellflower, Fiushing Seek-no- 
| farther, and one variety without name—all fine speci- 


,; mens—the Flushing Seek-no-farther considered by the 
| committee one of the best apples cultivated. 

| From Elbridge ‘Tufis, Cambridge—Baldwin and Rox- 
| bury Russet Apples—large and fine. 

For the Committee, 

| P. B. HOVEY, Jr. 

} EXHIBITION OF 


FRUITS. 
+ Saturday, Jan. 7, 1843. 

The specimens of fruits exhibited today were very fine 
in size and flavor, viz: : i 

By the President of the Society—Pears: var. Easter 
Beurre. Also, epecimens of the Bradwell Apple, a na- 
tive sweet fruit, trom A. H. Ernst, Esq , Cincinnati. 

By Josiah Lovett, 2d, Esq., of Beverly —Pears: var. 
Beurre Diel, Glout Morceau, and Passe Colmar. 

By J. F. Pierce, Dorchester—Ram's Horn? and Sea- 
ver Sweeting Apples, and Catillac Pears. 

For the Committee, 


S. WALKER. 





God will excuse our prayers fur ourselves, whenever 
we are prevented from offering them by being engaged 
in such good works as to entitle us to the prayers of oth- 
ers.— Lacon. 
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THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the her mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of thes New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nortierly exposure, for the week ending Jan. 8. 








Jan. 1843. | 7,A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M. |] Wind. 
Sonday, 2 8 | 14 | 4 ! NL. E. 
‘Luesday, 3 | is 24 1s N. W. 
We lneasday, 4 0 | 23 | 12 N. W. 
‘Lhursday, 5| 18 23 32 E. 
Fiilay, 6! 27 | 35 | 23 | N.E 
Saturday, 7| 32 35 34 N.E 
Sunday, ys 2? ee a ee FD 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Jan. 8, 1343. 
Reported forthe New England Farner. 

At Market 470 Beet Cattle, 1400 Sheep, and 65 
Swine. 100 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.— Reef Cattle. We quote to correspond with 
last week, viz: a few extra $4 50. First quality, $4 00 
a 425. Second quality, $325 a3 50. Third quality, 
$3 00 a 3 25. 

Sheep.— Lots were sold from 
ers, froin $2 50, to 400. 

Swine.—A lot to peddle about 31-2. At retail from 
3 to 4 1-2, 


75 cts., $1 25. Weth- 








WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 25 to 2 75 per bushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0U to 12c.—Southern, 0 
2idc. lax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3.50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent, 

The arrivals within a few days have greatly exceeded the 
demand, and the market closes with lower prices. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 00--Southern, round 
yellow, old, 50 a 52—Southern flat yellow, new, 48 a 50— 
do. do. white 47 2 48 --do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
ov a — —Rye, Northern, 70 a 71 —do, Southern, 60a 65— 
Oats, Southern, 23 a 30—Northern do. 31 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel 75 a | 25.—Shorts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 

FLOUR. 
tremely dull. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $475 a 0 00 —do, 
wharf, $0 00 a 0.0 do. free of garlic, $4 62 a 4.75 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos, $4 50 a 4 62 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
nos. $4 50 a 4 62 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, 450 a4 62 
—Georgetown, 8450 a 4 62—Richmond Canal, $4 62.0 v0 
—do, Cuy, 80 00a 0 00—Petershburgh, South side $0 00 ad 00 
—do. Country $4 75 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $4 75 a 
4 8i1— do ome brands $487 a 000 — Ohio via Canal, 
$0 00 a 0 0V—do do New Orleans, cash 30 00 2000. Rye, 
$09 00 a 00 0O—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 75 a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS.—Since the last review, the market for 
Beef has somewhat improved, and sales have been made at 
present advanced quotations, to meet the usual demand of 
the week. The sales of Pork have also been limited, and 


prices remain without change. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $775 2 425—Navy—87 00a 
7 25.—No. 1,575 1600—do Pnme 84 00a 4 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 50 a 00 00—do Clear 31050 a 11 00 
do. Mess, 8 00.4 8 50—do Prime $5 00 a 600—do Mess 
from other States,— a — —do Prime do do 80 00 a0 00 
do. Cargo do, 0 a0 00— —Clear do do $00 90 a 00 60— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a8—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 12 a 15,—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins, 7a 74 — do 
South and Western, 6 3-4a7 1-2. Hams, Boston, 7 1-2 a8 1-2 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4a 5—do new milk, 7 a 8. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
3 cts. per pound. 

We have no change to notice in this article, and the de- 
mand for pulled and fleece continues moderate. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
jean full blood, du 33 a 34--Do. 3-4 do 32 -a 00—Do. 1-2 do 
23 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengasi do 
8 a10—-Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10—- 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lainh 26 
a 30—Ne. | do. do. do. 23 a 25—No. 2 do do do 15 a 20— 
No. 3 do do do — a —. 


The market since the last review has been ex- 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Nothing doing the past week beyond a limited demand for 
home consumption, and prices remain the same as previous- 
ly reported, 

ist sort Mass. 1842, lb.9a91-2. 2d do. do. do. 7a 7 1-2. 

HAY, per tou, €16 to !8— Eastern Screwed 812 to 13 

CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to 11. 

EGGS, {5 a 20. 





A SITUATION: 


Wanted a man and his wife to take charge of an Island | 


farm and stock of cows and sheep in Taftonhborough, N. H. 
A compensation of 2219 a year, and house rent and board, 
ora share of the produce will he given. Apply post paid, 
to DERBY & FULLER, 4 Exchange st. Boston. oe 
need appiy without the strongest recommendations for hon- 
esty and ability. 3w Jan. 11, 1643. 





FARMER AND GARDNER WANTED. 
A Farm about 16 miles frum Boston, containing 100 acres 


Also, a Garden, well stocked with fruit trees, 


All of 


Terms liberal. 
and every convenience for raising early vegetables. 
which is under a good state of cultivation. 

For further particulars inquire at the office of the N. E, 


Jan. 11, 18413. 


Farmer. 2w 
v - | 


Lars. CORN SHELLERS. | 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and Jabor | 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. jt is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, | 
and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to 
good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. ‘They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

Wiuis's Improveo Dovste Operating Corn Suer- 
LER.—The most perfect and substantial article that has been 
introduced for the purpose ; this machine can be worked by 
hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn at 
the same time; they are highly approved by all that have 
used them. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark- 
et street. 





SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 


Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO, from Hol- 
land, a very large and well selected assortment of Dutch 
Bulbous Roots, among which are the following. 

Hyacinths—Double white, double rosy, double red, dark 
blue, light blue, light blue and yellow, single white, white 
with red and purple eye rosy, pink, light and dark blue, com- 
prising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. 

Tulips—Fine late named sorts, fine double do., mixed 
single, mixed double, single and double, Van Throll for fore- 
ing, Parrots, &c. &c. 

Crown Imperials, double red and yellow, single red and 
yellow, &c. &e. &c. 

Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquilles, Ranauculus, 
Anemones, Iris, Crocuses of all colors und varieties, Glad- 
iolus, Lilies, Paeonies, &c. &c. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No 6&1 and 52 
North Market st. Oct. 26 
WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 

CUTTER. 

This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut- 
ting Ruta Baga. Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to ether machines, is tueir cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is 
most convenient for the cattle to eat. It will cut with ease 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by 
J. BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 


the quality of milk. For sale by J. BRECK & CO. 





SEED BEANS, 


The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: | 


| 
of land, would be let on shares to an experienced man. | 
! 
| 


POUDRETTE ! PeUDRETTE!! 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 

_ The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure hes the quickest operation upon 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
| Cheapest maoure they have ever tne. 
| Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 
| For sale by J.BRECK & CO, 51 and 62 North Market 
st., boston. Oct. 26. 


| 
| 
| 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 

Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs ; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The leugth of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might verhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light ed easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is Acavy, hard orrocky 
pectin with Mr. Howanp’s,” : 

At the above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
jand one half inches, to the 112 Ihs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 


There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3.0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stwre, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 








GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 








China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- | 


hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure. 
J. BRECK & CO. 651 and 52 North Market st. Boston 
Oct. 12. 





~~ PENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from Englend, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 





for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No, 52 North Market st. April 21 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
' ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WASHINGTON’S APPOINTMENT. 
The following account of the appointment of | 
General Washington to the supreme command of 
the continental army, June 16th, 1775, has been 
placed in our hands by a gentieman in whose ve- 
racity we have full confidence. The account we 
now give is an extract from a private journal, nar- 
rating a conversation with John Adams, senior, be- 
fore that great and good man was called to his final 
rest. J,est we should, in any way, affect the anec- | 
dote, we give it inthe very words of the narrator. 
—Philad. Sat. Eve. Post. 


The army was assembled in Cambridge, Mass., | 
under General Ward, and Congress was sitting at | 
Philadelphia. 
half of the army arrived. 
that Congress should legalize the raising of the ar- 
my ; for until they had, it mast be considered, and 
was in law considered, only a mob—a band of arm- 
ed rebels. The country was placed in circumstan- 
ces of peculiar delicacy and danger. ‘The strug. | 
gle had began and yet every thing was without or- | 
der, ‘The great trial now seemed to be in this | 
question—Who should be Commander in Chief? 
It was exceedingly important, and was felt to be| 
the hinge on which the contest might turn for or | 
against us. ‘Ihe Southern and Middle States, | 
warm and rapid in their zeal, for the most part | 


Every day new applications in be- | 
The country was urgent | 


were jealous of New England, because they felt} 
that the real physical force was there. What then 
was to be done? All New England adored Gen. 
Ward: he had been in the French war, and came 
out Jaden with laurels, He was a scholar anda 
gentleman. Every qualification seemed to cluster 
in him; and it was confidently believed that the 
army could not receive any commander over him. 
What then was to be done? Difficulties thicken- 
ed at every step. The struggle was to be long | 
and bloody. Without union all was lost. 





The 

country and the whole country must come in. 
The members | 
of Congress had talked, debated, | 


One 
pulsation must beatthrough all hearts. The cause | 
was one and the arm must be one. 

considered and | 
guessed, and yet the decisive step had not been | 


taken. At length Mr Adams came to his conclu- | 
sion. The means of developing it were somewhat 


ee 
singular, and nearly as follows: He was walking | 


one morning before Congress Hall, apparently in| 
deep thought, when his cousin, Samuel Adains, | 
came up to him and said, 


‘¢ What is the topic with you this morning ?” 


“Oh the army, the army,” he replied. “I am) 
determined what to do about the army at Cam-| 
bridge: I am determined to go into the hall this 
morning, and enter on a full detail of the state of | 
the Colonies, in order to show the absolute need | 
of taking some decisive steps, My whole aim will 
be to induce Congress to appoint a day for adopt- 
ing the army as the legal army of these United 


’ : ¥ . j . i j : . . 
Colonies of North America; and then to hint at /was made, in order to give the members time to | 


the election of a Commander in Chief.” 


“Well,” said S. Adams,“I like that, cousin! 


John, but on whom have you fixed as this Com- 
mander 2” 

“1 will tell youn—George Washington, of Vir- 
ginia, a member of this House.” 

«“ Oh,” replied S. Adams, quickly, that will never 
do—never, never.” 

«Tt must do, it shall do,” said John, “and for 





/rance all united, appal them. 


12 Py ° 
| In one mass, and that mass will be resistless.” 


/They talked over the preliminary circumstances, 
‘and John asked 
| Mr Adatns went in,took the floor and put forth all | 
| his strength in the delineations he had prepared, | 
aiming at the adoption of the army. 


holds the physical power in her hands, and they 
fear the result A New England army, a New 
England Commander with New England perseve- 
For this cause they 
hang back. Now, the only conrse is, to allay their 
fears, and give them nothing to complain of, and | 
this can be done in no other way than by appoint- | 


‘ing a Southern Chief over this force, then all will 


rush to the standard. This policy will blend us | 


At this Samuel Adams seemed greatly moved. 


his cousin to second his motion. 


He was ready | 


'to own the army, appoint a commander, vote sup- | 


plies, and proceed to business. After his speech | 
had been finished, some doubted, some objected, | 
and some feared. His warmth increased with the | 
occasion, and to all these doubts and hesitations, | 
he replied: 


“Gentlemen, if this Congress will not adopt | 
this army before ten moons have set, New England | 
will adopt it, and, she—she will undertake the | 


This had the desired effect. 


| They agreed to appoint a day—the day was fixed. | 


It came—Mr Adams went in, took the floor, urged 
the measure, and after debate it passed, 

The next thing was to get a Commander for this 
army, with supplies, &c. All looked to Mr Ad- 
airs on this occasion, and he was ready. He took 
the floor, and went into a minute delineation of the 
character of Gen. Ward, bestowing on him the epi- 
thets which then beionged to no one else. At the 
end of his eulogy of Gen. Ward, he said—* But 
this is not the man I have chosen. He then went 
into a delineation of the character of a Cmmander 
in Chief such as was required by the peculiar situ- 
ation of the Colonies at that juncture. 
he had presented the qualifications in his strongest 
language, and giventhe reasons for the nomina- 
tion he was about to make, he said: 

“Gentlemen, I know these qualifications are 
high, but we all know they are needful in a Chief, 
at this crisis. Does any one say they are not to 
be obtained in this country ? 


person whom I now nominate—Grorce Wasnine- 
ron, of Virginia.” 

Washington, who sat on Mr Adanis’s right, was 
looking him intently in the face, te catch the name 


he was about to announce, and not expecting it | 


would be his own, he sprang from his seat the mo- 


ment he heard it, and rushed into an adjoining | 


2 


room. Mr Adains had asked his cousin Samuel to 
move an adjournment as soon as the nomination 


' deliberate, and the result is before the world. 


‘following: 

| Did you never doubt of the success of the con- 

| 4 599 

| flict ? 

| No,no!” said he, “not for a moment. I ex- 
pected to be hung and quartered, if | was caught; 
'but no matter fur that—my country would be free : 

'I knew George the III. could not forge chains long 





struegle alone—yes, with a strong arm anda clear | 
conscience, she will front the foe single-handed.” | 
They saw New| 
| England was neither playing nor to be played with, | 


And after | 


I reply, they are— | 
they reside in one of our own body—and he is the | 


Tasked Mr Adams, among other questions, the 


\these reasons—the Southern and Middle States enough and strong enough to reach around these 
~ |are both to enter heartily into the cause, and their | States.” 
arguments are potent: they see that New England —_—_—_—_—___>_>=——> : 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the Unjted 


| States. Part of which are the following: 
1000 Howard's Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common de. 
300 Common do, do, 100 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.) 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50jWillis’ — do. do. | 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. | 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Wiilis’ Patent Corn! 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay da, 
20 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do, 
5U Common do. do. 100 Drait = do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halier do, 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz. Seythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 “ Austin’s Rifles. 





March 17. 





MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Maa- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price 81. 
Boston, April 13. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agricul. 
; tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 62 North Mar- 
| ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay ani! 
| Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not beim 
| applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prosi- 
| ineat effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1, So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
| to use it, that the strength of a half grown bey is sufficiem 
| to work it efficiently. 
| 9. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els aminute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whichthay 
| cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
| Straw cutter. 
| 4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liabie as the 
' 


comiplicated machines in general use to get out of order, 


TY« UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. — 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Denny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall,are found te be the safest and most convemient mode 
| of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 
| Forsale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No, 62 North 
Market st. 


? 7 
DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
| 400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
} 200 “ ‘Truck and leading Chains. 

| 200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
| No. 52 North Market st. 
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